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The History of the War of 191 7 

We have no precedents in the United States for official histories 
of the wars in which this country has been engaged. It is true that 
we have published voluminous reports, that we have issued state 
papers, sometimes with annotations, and that we have printed 
source-material, but so far no history properly speaking has been 
issued with governmental sanction. 

The Rebellion Records are not only not history but they are 
hardly a model to be followed. 

The Historical Branch of the General Staff of the United States 
Army was established in February, 1918, and assigned to the duty 
of preparing an official history of the participation of the United 
States in the European war which began in 1914. With the crea- 
tion of a body to write an official history, it became necessary to 
decide upon the scope of the work. There are a long series of 
precedents in Europe for the writing of military histories, but they 
all describe the operations of the belligerent armies with only brief 
summaries of the diplomatic negotiations which began and closed 
hostilities, while the problems of supply and maintenance of the 
armies and their materiel are consigned to a subordinate place if dis- 
cussed at all. They are essentially military histories, in which the 
moves of the pieces upon the board are described in minute detail, 
but in which the forces that set the pieces in play, the means of con- 
tinuing them in operation, and the causes which produced the end 
of the movement are all ignored. 

There were many reasons for this treatment. The German offi- 
cial history of the war of 1870-1871 is essentially a piece of adroit 
propaganda issued to impress the world with the invincibility of the 
German armies, and it furnished a model which was considered if 
not followed by subsequent writers and compilers of military his- 
tories. Then it must be considered that, prior to this war, armies, 
however large, were instrumentalities of the state rather than the 
state itself at war. The conception of the nation in arms remained 
an academic one until the- war which has now closed embodied it in 
peoples engaged in the supply of the fighting armies. In the past, 
the service of supply ran from the army to bases which received 
what was necessary for the maintenance of the army, but about 
these bases the life of the community went on, disturbed perhaps, 
but fundamentally unchanged. In this war, with the extension of 
the powers of government in every one of the belligerents, with the 
enormously increased consumption of munitions, and with the great 
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size of the armies, the service of supply has run to every door how- 
ever remote from the theatre of operations. 

It accordingly appeared impossible to the Historical Branch to 
write a history of the participation of the United States upon what 
may be called the standard lines. The survivors of the war will be 
interested for fifty years or so in what they did, but posterity, con- 
cerned with the great movement of forces, with governments taking 
over new and strange emergency powers, with the problems of pro- 
duction and supply, rather than with the deeds of individuals, will 
want to know much which an account of operations cannot give. 
Then, while the causes which produced effects in war are a matter 
of common knowledge to the generation which has lived through 
one, yet these essential facts, being commonplaces, are rapidly for- 
gotten if not recorded. The results are left but the compelling 
forces rapidly become matters of conjecture and of controversy. 

The Historical Branch accordingly decided to describe the United 
States at war during 1917-1918, in place of limiting the scope of its 
work to a history of the operations of the American expeditionary 
forces in Europe and Asia. The general plan of the work, as it is 
at present, follows. Of course, the plan is not final ; it can hardly 
be that until the type has actually been set up, but we hope that this 
plan is fairly close to that of the work as it will appear. 

As now seen, the general staff history of the War of 1917 ought 
to consist of about seventeen volumes of some 250,000 words each. 
The volumes will probably be distributed as follows : 

I. General military history, one volume. It will be a review of 
the whole European war including the participation of the United 
States in it (the War of 1917). This volume in addition to being 
a general review will serve to link up and place the subsequent vol- 
umes which will fill in the details. 

II. Diplomatic relations, three volumes. These will give the 
diplomatic relations of the United States with the belligerents in 
Europe, those of the belligerents among themselves, the relations 
among the allies, their joint actions and programmes, and will in- 
clude the proceedings of the various peace conferences. 

III. Economic mobilization, four volumes. This series will de- 
scribe the hurried organization of industry, labor, and finance, to 
meet the needs of the war, the development of basic legislation and 
machinery, the effort to meet policy, conservation and conversion of 
industry, price-fixing and priority, and, finally, the working of eco- 
nomic organization in connection with military requirements. 

IV. Military mobilization and supply, three volumes. These 
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will cover organization, armament, equipment, training, and supply 
in the United States, organization and final training in Europe, 
work of the service of supply there, and finally, demobilization in 
Europe and the United States. 

V. Military operations, five volumes. It is believed that these 
will be sufficient to cover the services of the combatant forces of 
the United States in the various theatres of operation. 

VI. Military occupation. This will probably be covered in one 
volume, but at present, with the uncertainty of the situation, it is 
obviously impossible to assign definitely the number of volumes. 

In addition there will be a pictorial history of the war, contain- 
ing reproductions of the more important of the large number of 
photographs which have been taken by military photographers in the 
theatre of operations and in the rear of the line. This series will 
cover not only operations but equipment and materiel. Men of to-day 
will be interested in trying to distinguish themselves in groups on 
the French front> but posterity will be more interested in knowing 
exactly how the monstrous guns of to-day were used and how they 
looked, what the clothing and equipment of the armies were, and 
similar matters. We do not really know all this for even our Civil 
War; we have rather vague ideas on the subject for our wars prior 
to it; but this pictorial history will give us the opportunity to pre- 
serve this information in ordered and considered classification. 

The plan which has been set forth will enable us to issue a de- 
tailed story of the war and of the activities behind the theatres of 
operation. It is probable that many of our statements and conclu- 
sions will be subject to revision. The subject is so vast and so much 
is still held as confidential abroad that where the activities of the 
United States and of the belligerents with which we are co-operating 
coincide there must inevitably be a field but imperfectly lighted. It 
will be many years before this field is brought under complete illu- 
mination, but after all in writing we shall be only secondarily con- 
cerned with the activities of the other belligerents. Our primary 
interest is in the war activities of the United States, and, with the 
material which is at our disposal and with our access to sources nec- 
essarily closed to general investigators, it will be our fault if we do 
not produce a clear and accurate statement of the play of the forces 
with which we deal. 

We, however, make no claim that we shall say the last word upon 
any subject. That claim would be idle. There are too many safes 
and private drawers still to be opened. Furthermore, the history 
which we have planned will not take the place of the more detailed 
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and intimate stories of the activities of units both military and civil 
in this great war. We do, however, believe that our work will tie 
them together and serve as what may be called a general map of the 
subject. We realize that the preparation of such detailed accounts 
is both inevitable and expedient, and, as we conceive the functions 
of the Historical Branch of the General Staff, its duty will be to aid 
and facilitate the research necessary for their preparation, and to 
inform those engaged in writing them where material can be ob- 
tained and the use which is permitted under the regulations of the 
government. 

John R. M. Taylor, Colonel, U. S. A. 



